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LINCOLN’S LECTURE 


Hon. Abraham Lincoln, of Springfield, delivered a lecture before the Young 
Men’s Literary Association of Pontiac, at the Presbyterian Church, on Friday 
evening last. It was totally unknown to the Association up to noon that day, that 
he intended coming; but being in Bloomington and having previously received 
two invitations to lecture here, Mr. Lincoln thought this a favorable opportunity 
to fulfill it. He telegraphed up that he would be on hand that evening. 
Notwithstanding the little time intervening (some five or six hours) until the 
lecture was delivered, a crowded house greeted the lecturer. The lecture pleased 
us very much, both in style of delivery and the ideas advanced. His subject was 
what might be termed a medley-—a variety of topics (philosophic) being treated. 
The whole thing was new to us, and the ideas were conveyed in simple and 
beautiful language so clear that no difficulty was experienced in comprehending 
them. Fault has been found with the lecture, some of the literary critics about 
town contending that little originality, if any at all was contained in it. In other 
words, they themselves (the critics) say, in so many words, that Lincoln spent one 
hour in telling them what they knew before! Gentlemen, ain’t that a little too 
modest! It certainly follows that they must have pondered on these self same 
ideas; else how could they know that they were not original! The amount of the 
matter is just this—a more satisfactory subject, doubtless could have been 
selected—one that would suit us all much better. But, while this is true, no 
unprejudiced listener will deny, that the manner in which he treated the subject- 
matter in hand, was well worthy of the lecturer. We are all of very much prone to 
expect that when a man of Mr. Lincoln’s reputation speaks on any subject 
whatever, he will carry us completely away. We should reflect that new ideas are 
not discovered every hour-they are not the creation of a day, nor a month, nora 
year; and there are few men today, even in one of their most brilliant and 
captivating lectures, can advance half a dozen original ideas. This difficulty can 
readily be recognized by us all, when we consider our own limited knowledge. 
How many of use, and especially, how many of those who are so sharply 
criticizing Mr. Lincoln’s lecture, ever, throughout our whole lifetime, 
promulgated a single new idea. We are too much inclined to find fault with the 
production of others, without considering our own diminutive intellectual 
attainments. Let us consider but for a moment how little we ourselves know, and 
we will not be half so quick in detecting the deficiencies of others. 


